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MORAL INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from July number.) 

In my first article I endeavored to shadow forth the con- 
ception in the teacher's mind of a system of moral instruction 
which would be generally accepted as being consonant with the 
higher ideals of our people. Of such a conception how shall 
we proceed to secure a faithful Reflection? So far as direct 
instruction is concerned, we have seen that we must graduate 
our teaching to the age of the pupils. I suggest that in such 
age-differentiation we may conveniently distinguish three 
stages. 

First Stage. The children are too young to be taught very 
much about the reasons of why some things are good and 
others not good. Nevertheless it is for the teacher to train 
them into the habit of doing that which is right. The obvious 
resort is to precept and exhortation. But precept can be most 
powerfully reinforced by familiarising the children with pic- 
tures of what is good. Hence the "moral tale" which has 
always been recognised as- one of the teacher's aids. But the 
moral tale has often been used in a rather slipshod way without 
the teacher's having definitely set before himself exactly what 
qualities it is that he wishes to foster in his pupils, and which of 
these moral tales will impress these particular qualities most 
effectively on the mind. The conception in the teacher's mind 
has in fact been defective. Attempts have indeed often 
been made to put together collections of tales with more 
definite aim. Some of these may probably be usefully used. 
But the teacher must in every case see that the moral scheme 
to be enforced precisely corresponds to the scheme of instruc- 
tion he has in his own mind. These tales are after all only 
of the nature of illustrations. Instances may be selected from 
them to suit your necessity; but to frame your scheme of 
moral instruction to coincide with a series of illustrations that 
some one else (possibly with quite a different scheme in his 
head) has put together, is obviously putting the cart before 
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the horse. The selection, the order, and the emphasis laid on 
each of the illustrations must be the teacher's own. 

The teacher then must adapt any such series of stories to his 
own mental scheme, selecting what he requires, eliminating 
what he does not, and arranging all in the order most suited to 
his purpose. Almost any teacher would find in such a little 
book as the late Miss Charlotte Yonge's "Book of Golden 
Deeds," a certain amount of material suitable for his purpose ; 
but the fact is that every teacher will have mentally to compile 
his own "Book of Golden Deeds." He will choose them from 
his whole literary knowledge and experience, as well as from 
any incidents occurring in the little world most familiar to his 
pupils; these when they take place, are more effective as 
illustrations than perhaps any others. The stories too are 
better told than read, and the teacher will be careful, whilst 
telling his tale vividly, to avoid stilted language, or words or 
phrases that are not simple enough for his pupils to understand. 

In this first stage, as in the second and third, there should be 
exercised the greatest care in arranging the moral environment, 
and it will have to be thought out with as much detail and as 
much definiteness as the direct moral instruction itself, and 
as faithfully express the conception in the teacher's mind. 
Important aids to environment may sometimes be found in un- 
expected quarters. If, for example, it is desired to imbue the 
mind with the idea of interdependence and the necessity of 
self-effacement for the sake of a combined purpose, I know 
of no way in which such lessons so irresistibly enter the mind 
as through the practice of choral music (always supposing the 
art of choir singing to be well taught) . The same lessons are 
enforced by certain sports : by rowing in an eight, by a foot- 
ball team playing well together: but choral singing has the 
advantage over these that (except in a few instances) the 
object to be obtained is not ultimately to score points over a 
rival choir (as in the other instances it is to score advantage 
over other crews or other teams), but merely to add to the 
world's wealth by the production of a beautiful and ordered 
result. The test too in the case of music is more delicate, and 
it cultivates greater sensitiveness and refinement. 
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The principles that must govern "environment" are the 
same, whatever the stage of instruction or the age of the pupil, 
though doubtless as age advances more subtle influences can 
be brought to bear. But having indicated the general lines 
on which this part of the scheme may be thought out, I need 
not recur, I think, to this part of the subject in connection 
with the further stages of instruction. But I have still to deal 
with direct instruction in the second and third stages. 

Second Stage. The children are now of an age when they 
can begin to learn not only what it is right to do, but why it is 
right that they should do certain things. There will be an 
admixture of theoretical with practical instruction. What the 
theory is that the teacher will desire to enforce has already 
been rendered tolerably clear when we have been considering 
the conception that is to be formed in the teacher's mind at 
this stage. What is likely to be questioned is the feasibility 
of transferring effectively this conception to the minds of the 
pupils. That to do so is perfectly feasible I firmly believe, and 
I know of no better way of illustrating how it may be done 
than by giving a concrete example of just such a definite piece 
of instruction. The writer for a period of months gave lessons 
to a class of boys in a Truant School who had arrived at an 
age, and a stage of mental development, which seemed ad- 
vanced enough to be susceptible to this kind of teaching. I 
propose to give the notes here of some of the lessons that I 
gave to these boys. The advantages of citing a scheme of 
lessons that has actually been tested in the school-room are 
obvious and on the whole outweigh, I think, some serious 
disadvantage in the danger involved of misunderstanding. 
Against such misunderstanding I think I can guard by a few 
words of caution. No concrete example of instruction that 
can be given must be supposed to be of general application; 
the lessons here cited were designed for lads in very depressing 
mental circumstances, children many of whom had bad parents, 
most of whom were exceedingly poor, and on practically all of 
whom the world was bearing very hardly. Contrast these 
boys with a class of the same age at one of our great Public 
Schools; is it not clear that the lessons suited for the one 
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would be quite unsuited to the other? In the one case the 
child is almost cowed by circumstances ; he has little self-con- 
fidence ; it hardly occurs to him that what he does or does not 
do matters at all to anyone but himself; he is familiar with 
degrading surroundings ; he habitually uses language that has 
low associations, and he is in imminent danger of falling into 
low habits, — drunkenness, or what not. The very first thing to 
do with such a boy as this is to foster self-respect, to persuade 
him by every means in your power that he is not an insignificant 
but a very important citizen of the world. It is obvious that 
with the average English Public School boy such persuasions 
would be superfluous. This point illustrates that the lessons, 
the notes of which are given here, are not contemplated as 
being of general applicability, but are merely an example of a 
particular scheme of instruction designed for a particular set 
of children. Every scheme of instruction in fact must be 
considered in relation to the particular children who are to be 
taught, and adjusted to their characters and circumstances. 

The notes that follow are of course in language very 
different from that which I actually employed in talking to 
these lads. They are merely the words I set down for my 
own guidance as expressing to me shortly the points I wished 
not to overlook. In translating these notes to the boys they 
were greatly amplified; what I said to them I said in the 
simplest possible language, with this exception, that in each 
lesson I dwelt particularly on the meaning of one or two words 
probably hitherto unfamiliar to them, but which it was desir- 
able they should add to their vocabulary as the symbols and 
suggestions of ideas that ought to be part of their mental 
equipment : such words, for example, were "sympathy," "rela- 
tionship," "important." For the rest I tried to make the 
"lessons" as little stiff as possible; I frequently asked them 
questions, and, as far as the size of a rather large class would 
allow, encouraged them to ask questions, and even to talk to me 
and the others. If anything humorous came to the surface I 
did not check their having a hearty laugh over it so long as it 
was not prolonged in a silly way. The mental vigor of a few 
of the boys was below the normal, and these I failed to interest, 
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but almost all of them were alert, and, so to speak, actively co- 
operating with me in the work of the lesson. My troubles 
with discipline were very slight. At the conclusion of a lesson 
I would often give them some pithy saying which expressed its 
main thought in a form of words they were likely to remember. 
The following is a condensed syllabus of what I taught them : 

Lesson I. On Mutual Dependence. 

The isolated life a miserable one. Setting aside actual torture, 
solitary confinement perhaps the most terrible of all punishments. 
The horror of solitude and pining for companionship experienced 
by Robinson Crusoe after fifteen years on his island. [Here I 
read passages after the incident of the wreck; when in the morn- 
ing light Crusoe sees in the distance what he believes to be either 
the sail or the hull of a ship, but the evidences of life on board 
observed during the night (firing of guns, etc.) are not re- 
peated : — 

"I cannot explain by any possible Energy of Words what a strange 
longing or hankering of Desires I felt in my Soul upon this Sight; break- 
ing out sometimes thus ; O that there had been, but one or two ; nay, or but 
one Soul sav'd out of this Ship, to have escap'd to me, that I might but 
have had one Companion, one Fellow-Creature, to have spoken to me & 
to have convers'd with ! In all the Time of my solitary Life, I never felt 
so earnest, so strong a Desire after the Society of my Fellow-Creatures, 
or so, deep a Regret at the want of it. . . ." 

"Such were these earnest Wishings, That but one Man had been sav'd ! 

that it had been but One! I believe I repeated the Words, O that it had 
been but One! a thousand Times, and the Desires were so mov'd by it, 
that when I spoke the Words, my Hands would clinch together, & my 
Fingers press the Palms of my Hands, that if I had had any soft Thing 
in my Hand, it would have crusht it involuntarily; and my Teeth in my 
Head wo'd strike together, and set against one another so strong, that 
for some time I cou'd not part them again. . . ." 

"It was now calm, and I had a great mind to venture out in my Boat 
to this Wreck; not doubting but I might find something on board, that 
might be useful to me; but that did not altogether press me so much, as 
the Possibility that there might be yet some living Creature on board, 
whose Life I might not only save, but might by saving that Life, comfort 
my own to the last Degree; and this Thought so clung to my Heart, that 

1 could not be quiet, Night or Day, but I must venture out in my Boat on 
board this Wreck." 

In contrast with the terrific tragedy of these passages I read 
another later in the book after Crusoe had fallen in with Man 
Friday.] 
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Meaning of the word "relationship." A glove is in relation- 
ship to a hand, a bucket to a well. Human "relationships." Re- 
lationship in common parlance means kinship. But there are 
all sorts of other human relationships. That between the mem- 
bers of a football team playing well together, or between pupil 
and teacher, or between schoolfellows, or doctor and patient, 
or buyer and seller, or between members of Cooperative 
Societies, Trades Unions, or Friendly Societies; or even between 
the inhabitants of town and country, or between those of one 
country and another. 

There are in fact a great many kinds of ties which bind man 
to man, so that to some degree we feel for, and with, others as 
if they were part of ourselves. A football team or a fire-brigade 
is like one animal each part of which is conscious of the thoughts, 
the sensations, and the wishes of each other part. 

Meaning of "sympathy," i. e., feeling with. 

An important instance of the coordination and mutual depend- 
ence of which this lesson treats is Citizenship. Difference be- 
tween bad Citizenship (examples, hiding food in a besieged town, 
wantonly destroying public property) and good Citizenship 
(example, story of the Dutch boy who stopped the leak in the 
dike for a whole night with his arm). 

[The boys themselves to give further examples, both of bad 
and of good Citizenship.] 

Mutual dependence, coordination and cooperation brushed 
aside by the man who says, "I care for nobody and nobody 
cares for me," but inculcated by such sayings as, "Put yourself 
in his place," "Do as you would be done by," "Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them." 

Lesson II. On Self-Respect, and Respect for the Indi- 
vidual in Others. 

Such maxims as conclude Lesson I should not rest on the 
authority of the teacher alone. You should convince yourselves 
that they are such as ought to be followed. If you think the 
matter out, to what conclusion will you come? 

(1) One obligation for altruism rests on utilitarian grounds. 
We gain for others, and we receive from others, more than we 
give up for ourselves; the sum total of human welfare is there- 
fore increased. 

Vol. XV— No. 1 3 
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iEsop's fable of the bundle of Sticks. "Union is strength" 
whether in a family or in fulfilling any of the other human rela- 
tionships. 

But (2) apart from this, the individual reaps his reward for 
unselfishness in the comfort and satisfaction that follow the per- 
formance of an unselfish act. 

Conversely, selfish action is followed by inward discomfort 
and a feeling of solitude. One is out of sympathy with the world 
and feels something akin to the miseries of the prisoner in soli- 
tary confinement. 

Extreme selfishness often actually amounts to wickedness. 
This is sometimes followed by the anguish we call "remorse." 

It is the existence of these inward feelings, feelings that as we 
see in the extreme instances of ecstacy and remorse are capable 
of becoming superlatively acute, that makes it impossible that 
we should with benefit to ourselves accept all the advantages 
of others' practicing a system of mutual aid, whilst we ourselves 
play a traitorous part. Any attempt to share without contrib- 
uting to the benefits of human solidarity is punished by moral 
solitude. It is a not uncommon thing for men not only to fulfill 
the obligations placed upon them by human society, but volun- 
tarily to devote themselves to pain and disadvantage. In rare 
instances this amounts to heroic self-sacrifice. Story of Sir 
Philip Sidney at Zutphen. How can we explain his preferring 
to endure the torments of thirst suffered by a wounded soldier 
unless there were some strong inward reward? "The secret 
pleasure of a generous act is a great mind's great bribe." x 

Comparison between the coordination existing between the 
members of a human group and that existing between the different 
parts of a machine. In the latter case one weak link in a chain, 
or one faulty wheel, wrecks the whole. Not so with a human 
group. We can to some extent make good each other's de- 
ficiencies. 

But there is nevertheless some degree of similarity, because 
failure on the part of any individual must do injury to many others 
besides himself, whereas a personality duly performing his part 
spreads a beneficent influence around him. 

The individual is then immensely important. No child or 

1 This line of Dryden's is quoted in Mr. Fredk. W. Hackwood's "Notes 
of Lessons on Moral Subjects." 
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person can think of himself as inherently a mean thing. He is 
of very great consequence both to others and himself. He may 
indeed degrade himself by mean actions, but even so, the fact 
that one of us has committed a mean action does not justify a 
mean estimate of the individual. Almost everyone has some- 
times done things he should be sorry for. Almost everyone too, 
has sometimes done that which he feels to be good. If we per- 
sist in evil courses we shall no doubt become low, mean, de- 
graded. But young boys are still at the beginning of things. 
They cannot yet be committed to a downward course. They are 
just now especially at a time when they must choose for them- 
selves whether they will follow what is good or what is evil. 
The matter rests with themselves. 

We begin then to recognize the responsibility with which each 
one is faced. Is he going to set himself to work to realise those 
latent possibilities that dwell within each one of us and so become 
a blessing to himself and all those with whom he comes into 
contact? That is the great choice. 

Crystalize the teaching of this lesson in Locke's words, "not 
to think meanly of ourselves, and not to think meanly of others." 

Then followed a series of lessons on Building up the Indi- 
vidual. The first of these was 

Lesson III. Cruelty as Opposed to Kindness and 
Benevolence. 

Just as an engineer, when constructing a machine, has to see 
to it that every wheel and every crank is sound and strong, so 
in a human group, and ultimately in the whole of human society, 
we have to strive to bring it about that each individual shall be 
sound and strong; otherwise mischief will follow. 

How shall we set about building up such individuals? What 
should they be like? 

Well first we may ask ourselves what they should not be 
like. Perhaps the most hateful of all qualities is cruelty. How 
it arises. Cruelty through ignorance; cruelty through want of 
thought or wantonness [boys throw stones at squirrels; boys 
tie tin-kettle to dog's tail; compare the sensations of the dog 
with those of the victim in the regimental punishment known 
as "running the gauntlet"] ; cruelty through temper and passion 
[general question of intemperance and loss of self-control] ; 
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cruelty (the worst form of all) through actual delight in witness- 
ing pain [Nero and the martyrs]. 

The opposite to all this is active kindness. Kindled largely 
through the cultivation of sympathy. [Read the Hubert and 
Arthur scene from "King John" (Act IV, Scene I)] . 

Sympathy, if it is to become active, often requires Courage. 
Examples of Courage. Story of Grace Darling. Story of E. B. 
[This was a story the circumstances of which were local and 
therefore well known to many of the boys. A little boy having 
fallen into a canal, a girl twelve years old knelt on a floating 
plank, and though in constant danger of herself capsizing and 
finding herself in the water, contrived to maintain her balance 
in that position and at the same time hold the child's head out 
of the water for a period of several minutes till help arrived. 
For this act she was presented with the medal of the Royal 
Humane Society by the mayor of the town in the presence of 
her schoolfellows.] 

The above are examples of physical courage. Moral Courage. 
Examples: Bearing pain for the sake of others; confessing a 
fault; owning an unpopular opinion; Courage under misfortune 
[story of how Henry Fawcett behaved after the accident that 
deprived him of sight] ; courage to persevere in the right even 
though seduced by evil influences. 

Self-Sacrifice [story of Father Damien]. 

Generosity. 

Good Manners important because they are the outside symbol 
of the kindness that ought to exist within. The rules of courtesy 
are not arbitrary and stereotyped, as the books of etiquette 
would have us believe. 

Bad language to be avoided because low words are asso- 
ciated with low deeds. 

"Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." 

The notes of the above three lessons are probably sufficient to 
indicate the lines on which the course was given without my 
analysing fully those that followed. The subject of the build- 
ing up of the individual is, of course, only begun in Lesson III. 
There it is treated from one point of view, but it would remain 
to regard it from several others. Thus my fourth lesson dealt 
with the necessity in mutual aid of ingenuity, alertness, and 
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ability, and consequently of self-development. The way was 
thrown open for introducing the consideration of all the quali- 
ties, moral and mental, and even physical, that one wished to 
inculcate. And further, one could examine the position and 
relative importance of each in the whole scheme; for example, 
one could consider together the qualities of generosity and 
justice, and in what relation they stood each to each, thus 
paving the way for the problems to be introduced to the pupil's 
notice in the next stage of instruction. 

Third Stage. We have now arrived at that period of ad- 
vancement in our scheme of Moral Instruction when we can 
no longer treat the moral problems of the world as if each 
presented a simple issue between right and wrong. Vain as 
would be the attempt to bring up children in total ignorance 
of the existence of evil, it would be almost equally vain to 
disguise from the older ones that apart from positive evil there 
is comparative right and comparative wrong ; that we not only 
have to prepare ourselves for the battle between the right and 
the wrong, but that we shall be faced with conflicting obliga- 
tions and be drawn in contrary directions by duties which 
clash the one with the other. In the ground we have already 
traversed ample occasion has been offered for such conflicts ; for 
example, self-development and self-abnegation must often be 
opposed to each other, and we have to determine in what degree 
each shall concede to the other. Again the conflict that often 
exists between the individual and the society that surrounds 
him brings before us the question which is one of the most 
persistent in mature life, namely what the claims of compro- 
mise upon us are, how far they should be resisted, how far 
conceded. It will be perceived that the intellectual foundation 
on which moral action is to be based has become much more 
subtle, much more difficult to determine. At the same time 
when once determined the moral force necessary to carry out 
the decisions arrived at by the intellect is often quite as great 
as that required in what I have called the "simple" conflicts 
between good and evil. The very difficulty of arriving at right 
intellectual conclusions is a source of moral weakness; a new 
weapon is placed in the hands of the Evil One, for in the hour 
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of temptation he can always raise the question anew, "Is your 
intellectual foundation right ?" 

At this stage of our subject too we are faced with another 
serious source of difficulty. Different teachers may provide 
different intellectual solutions to the problems set before them, 
and from these different intellectual conclusions differing moral 
courses may be prescribed. The child may therefore find him- 
self instructed differently by for example his schoolmaster and 
his parent. 

These difficulties which are at once obvious and serious, 
seem to have frightened off the great mass of instructors of 
youth from attempting at any rate this part of the subject at 
all. And yet great as the difficulties are, they may surely be 
faced with more hope of success by the mature and experienced 
than by those who are only just emerging from childhood. Is 
it fair to leave such "to fight it out amongst themselves," and 
to evolve their own ideas of the comparative right and the 
comparative wrong, with scarcely an effort to succour them by 
the light that collective human experience throws on many a 
moral tangle? Moral instruction at this stage will probably 
be accompanied by the disadvantages which I have indicated, 
but are they not far less grave than those which accompany 
its neglect? 

It will be perceived that when I have said that the First 
Stage of Moral Instruction should be devoted to practical 
exemplification and acquirement of habit, whilst the Second 
and Third Stages should deal also with the theory of the 
subject; and also when I have said that the First and Second 
Stages should concern themselves with simple problems of 
conduct, the complex ones being reserved for the Third Stage, 
I have not meant that perfectly rigid boundaries shall be erected 
confining these different kinds of instruction absolutely within 
these limits. Much must necessarily depend on the circum- 
stances in individual cases; but I think it will remain true to 
say that, whilst there will be a large amount of overflowing 
as it were of a particular kind of instruction from the stage 
that is principally devoted to it, the different kinds of instruc- 
tion I have indicated as suitable for the several stages of child 
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development should at least mainly characterise those several 
stages. 

Now having sketched what appears to me to be a perfectly 
feasible scheme of moral instruction divorced from super- 
naturalism, I want to compare the results at which we have 
arrived with those attained by moral instruction wedded to 
"religion." And first let us take the "undenominational" 
Bible Lesson given in accordance with such a syllabus as that 
issued by the typical School Board or Education Committee. 

Gradation according to age is carried out in the Bible 
Syllabus, but on what is the gradation based ? Not I venture 
to think on a careful consideration of the psychological possi- 
bilities of a child's mind at different stages of its growth, but 
merely on the relative simplicity and complexity of phrase and 
idea characteristic of various passages. In other words, it is 
the gradation of the teacher of reading or of the object-lesson 
teacher, not the gradation of the moral instructor at all. I of 
course do not suggest that the gradation as far as it goes is 
useless; it is a necessary instrument for any instruction that 
children shall be given words and have ideas presented to them 
of a difficulty suited to their years; but my contention is that 
though the presentation of the subject is graded, the subject- 
matter itself is not. Whilst all the collection of literature that 
we call the Bible is accepted as being of equal authority, and 
whilst the system of morality to be inculcated is based on that 
heterogeneous mass, to ask that there should be any such 
grading of the subject as is comparatively easy to introduce 
into a rationalistic system of ethics, is probably demanding the 
impossible. 

Such grading can only be carried out in a system of instruc- 
tion that is consistent with itself, and that steadily keeps in 
view throughout its course the ends ultimately aimed at. In 
a moral system these ends are embodied in an ideal, and if the 
moral system is welded to one that is theological, the ideal 
finds its expression in the conception of the Deity. It follows 
that for such a system to be capable of being taught reasonably 
the conceptions of the Deity put forward must be consistent 
with each other. But the conceptions of the Deity presented 
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in different parts of the Bible are not only inconsistent with, 
they are violently antagonistic to each other. Part of the 
Scriptures puts before us the beautiful conception that "God is 
love." In other parts we read that He is jealous, cruel, vin- 
dictive, capable of dealing out the punishments of a petty 
minded, arbitrary tyrant. 

What are we to say when we enter a class-room filled with 
five-year old babies who are being diligently instructed to 
recite : 

"I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth generation of them that 
hate me." 

To the writer, such an experience is in the literal sense of 
'the word shocking; it as it were pulls one up with a jerk and 
makes one ask one's self what strange conceptions can dominate 
us when we find worthy people fervently believing that it is 
for the welfare of these little mites that they shall be made to 
prattle forth this hard cruelty, so that they may be provided 
with a foundation on which to build the ideal to which they 
are to look up through life ! Nor is the doctrine that "God is 
Cruelty and Vindictiveness" allowed to rest on the authority 
of one of the Commandments. There are plenty of Old 
Testament stories to illustrate the same text. 

I have heard an unfortunate teacher (an exceedingly able 
man) struggling with the hopeless difficulties of a lesson pre- 
scribed to him by his sessional syllabus, part of which had to be 
given on the story of the mocking of Elisha by the children of 
Bethel : 

"And he went up from thence unto Bethel; and as he was going up by 
the way, there came forth little children out of the city, and mocked 
him, and said unto him, Go up, thou bald head ; go up, thou bald head. 

"And he turned back, and looked on them, and cursed them in the name 
of the Lord. And there came forth two she bears out of the wood, and 
tare forty and two children of them." 

We bring up our children on stories like this, and then 
wonder at the interested but stolid indifference with which they 
will witness some scene of street cruelty without its occurring 
to them for a moment that it is anything to be resisted or 
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remonstrated about. Such things come to the average boy 
as part of the pageant of the day's adventure and are accepted 
with the same equanimity as they are taught to exercise 
towards some of the Bible stories that match them. 

The rest of the lesson, I remember, was devoted to the story 
of the curing of Naaman the Leper and of Gehazi's dishonesty 
and untruthfulness punished by the leprosy's being transferred 
to him to cleave to him and to his seed forever (II Kings 5). 
What is the ethical value of these stories ? Elisha's prescrip- 
tion of the seven dips in Jordan seems to have the fanciful 
arbitrariness characteristic of the whims of tyrants, whilst 
the punishment of Gehazi is as savagely vindictive and cruel 
as that of the children of Bethel. 

About the same time that I heard the lesson recounted above, 
I heard others, for I was anxious to acquaint myself with the 
kind of Scripture lessons given in a group of Board Schools of 
which I happened to be a manager. 

At one school I heard a class of boys being taught the story 
of the call of Samuel, and it appeared to me that the result 
must be ethical puzzlement. 

At another I heard the Scripture lesson given to a class of 
girls. It was on the incidents preceding the crucifixon. The 
children had previously read the story in Matthew and Mark, 
and were now going through it in Luke. The lesson was 
given rather well I thought, without undue formality. If the 
object were merely to instil the Scripture story into the chil- 
dren's minds, it ought to have had its effect; but the teacher 
complained that it was always "the same hands up," and not 
very many of them. How was it that the majority of the 
class failed to be interested ? I believe that if an ethical basis 
had been taken for the lesson instead of a quasi-historical one 
the result would have been different. 

In another girls' school I heard the lesson given to the eight- 
year-old children. Here too there was a good deal of life 
and intelligence in the teaching. The previous day they had 
been told the story of the wise and foolish virgins, and they 
now had to retell it in response to interrogation. The chil- 
dren got on well enough as long as what they had to rehearse 
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was merely anecdotal. I think they would have got on quite 
well too if they had been given a simple ethical interpretation 
such as that they must be vigilant in well doing and always 
prepared, for they knew not when the hour of trial might arise. 
Much more recondite symbolism had however been at- 
tempted, and the children at this part of the interrogation for 
the most part (as well they might), lost confidence; so that 
the teacher had herself to rehearse her interpretation. She 
began by saying that a good stock of oil symbolised continual 
striving after good living, and one wished she had stopped 
there. But her general conclusion was that Christ would come 
again on the Last Day in order to take those who are prepared, 
to heaven, whilst those unprepared would be shut out and 
would knock at the gates in vain. Doctrinal enough! But 
not consistent I submit with that other doctrine that, "God is 
Love." 

In such a system of Bible Lessons as I have depicted there 
is no clear conception of the Ideal in the teacher's mind; 
there can be none, for he is called upon to instil several ideals 
that are in conflict with one another. Under these circum- 
stances it is hardly a matter of wonder that it has never 
occurred to anyone to arrange the subject-matter of instruction 
in anything better than an unformulated, disordered mass. The 
reflection in the pupils' minds of this conception cannot be more 
perfect than the conception itself. A beautiful story here and 
there like that of the Good Samaritan may have its isolated 
effect, but it can hardly be said that Bible Lessons given on 
such a plan constitute an ordered attempt at ethical instruction 
at all. 

Poor as is such a system of instruction as this from the 
ethical point of view, it is probably the best of those current 
amongst the theologians. We need not I think stop to con- 
sider the strange device of reading the Bible "without note 
or comment." Fortunately the plan is not a very common 
one; it is pretty obvious that to introduce young readers to 
the Scriptures in this way is as futile, or pretty nearly so, as the 
old plan of reading the Bible to adult hearers in church in a 
language they did not understand. 
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But there is that other system of instruction which attempts 
more, not less, than the "undenominationalists" — that of the 
Sectarians, who wish to teach their own particular creeds. 

Of these courses of moral instruction the best known in this 
country is the Cathechism contained in the Prayer Book of the 
Church of England. Comparing its teaching with the Bible 
Instruction we have been considering above, one notices more 
attempt at obtaining a reasoned and ordered whole. On the 
other hand, the subject-matter that has to be dealt with is far 
more hopeless than in the other case. The most incompre- 
hensible of the orthodox doctrines are put in the forefront of 
the battle array, and are stated with a certain subtle exactitude 
and emphasis from which the undenominationalist shrinks. 
This, rather than the fact that certain differences on minor 
points concerning the sacraments and what not, exist, is prob- 
ably the reason that undenominationalism has a far greater 
popularity amongst average good citizens than this system 
which they consider quite unsuited for the young. 

Another consideration is not without weight. The Church 
of England is one of the great bulwarks that aid wealth and 
respectability to withstand democracy. The preservation of 
this tradition is a very distinct note of church religious instruc- 
tion. The child is taught to submit himself to all his gov- 
ernors, teachers, spiritual pastors, and masters : to order him- 
self lowly and reverently to all his betters : to do his duty in 
that state of life to which it has pleased God to call him. 

Oh the whole, then, I conclude that these theological in- 
struction systems are very little suited for imbueing moral 
instruction. That moral instruction is partly present in the 
minds of those who advocate and use them I do not deny, but 
they have always failed to adapt themselves to a well-ordered, 
well-reasoned ethical system. Moreover moral instruction is 
not their only end; often it is not their chief end. We see 
mingled with this object others; such as fetish worship of the 
Bible (which finds its most astonishing embodiment in the 
teaching "without note or comment") ; or we find anxiety to 
instil respect for the priesthood, or for the wealthy and re- 
spectable classes. In all this it is not simply that much that 
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is taught is irrelevant to the direct purpose of ethical teaching, 
there is, as we have seen, much more that fundamentally 
clashes with such teaching. 

I will not go so far as to assert that this is necessarily the 
case with any theological system. Between pure Theism, con- 
sistently holding up a God of Love as the ideal, and rationalistic 
ethics, I (unlike John Stuart Mill) can see but little antagonism. 
The chief difficulty that would have to be faced were an 
attempt made to weld them together, would be the explanation 
of the existence of evil under a beneficent Deity. But how- 
ever we approach it, the problem of evil is one of extreme 
difficulty in ethics for the young (or for the old either, for that 
matter) . 

There are of course other reasons why Theism should not 
be taught in the schools : so far as it is true that some of the 
parents of the children are not believers in the existence of 
God, such teaching trespasses against religious liberty. But 
even if non-theological moral teaching were universally adopted 
it would still be important to notice that there is no real 
antagonism between it and a belief in what are called the 
fundamental doctrines of the existence of God, and of eternal 
life. So far as we can see, belief in these doctrines is likely 
to be widespread for a very long time to come, and it would 
render the hope of introducing ethical teaching on a non- 
supernatural basis in our schools far more distant than it may 
now be if all such teaching of children were fundamentally at 
variance with the teaching that the same children received at 
home. There is a great distinction between the professed 
belief in the recondite doctrines of the churches and the real 
faith in these supposed "fundamentals." Amongst the mass 
of the people the one is of the lips, the other in the heart, so 
that whilst a clashing of the school teaching with the first is 
not a matter of the first importance, with the second it would be. 
Indeed as has been shown, the clashing of rationalistic ethical 
teaching with the orthodox creeds amounts to no more than 
the orthodox are perfectly accustomed to, and therefore pre- 
sumably, quite prepared to put up with, for it results from the 
very same points of difference that have been pointed out as 
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existing between one part and another part of the orthodox 
religious teaching itself. 

No doubt the claim to base a system of morals otherwise 
than on a foundation of supernaturalism would raise antagon- 
ism amongst the theologians, but the theologians who would 
really care very much about this are not a very important part 
of the people ; the attack would be rather on a profession than 
on any deep-seated sentiment in the hearts of the race. What 
most people want is for their children to be taught to lead the 
virtuous, the beneficent, the kindly life. There is abundant 
proof that the theological systems of instruction largely fail to 
accomplish this, and the heart of the people will not revolt 
from trying a non-theological basis, if there seems to be a 
prospect of its being accompanied with greater success. 

The whole of my argument it will be perceived, culminates 
in a plea for the introduction into our schools of moral in- 
struction on a non-theological basis. But it may be asked, 
suppose this were conceded would it necessarily follow that 
religious instruction would be expelled from the schools? 
Might not the two forms of instruction go on side by side 
concurrently? Mr. F. J. Gould, who has I suppose done 
more than any other living Englishman to persuade his coun- 
trymen to adopt non-theological moral instruction in schools, 
has urged that it shall be in substitution of the present religious 
instruction. Rather however than that it should not be intro- 
duced at all he has been willing to accept its introduction con- 
currently with the religious teaching. My own position would 
be the same. The effect of the ethical instruction would, no 
doubt, be injured, if side by side with it were taught non-ethical 
creeds such as the doctrine of the Atonement. 2 It would be 
injured by Biblical lessons that held up alternately a God of 
Mercy and a God of Revenge as ideals ; it would not, I think, 
be materially injured by the teaching of Theism if the God 
taught were always the God of Love, nor by the teaching of 

' "Vicarious expiation, the judicial punishment of the innocent, and the 
appeasement of an angry God, are surely now recognisable as savage in- 
ventions." — Sir Oliver Lodge's article, entitled "Suggestions towards the 
Reinterpretation of Christian Doctrine," in the Hibbert Journal, July, 1904. 
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the expectation of a future life, if unaccompanied by the hor- 
rible doctrine of everlasting torment for a large proportion of 
our brothers. 

"Would you, then," it may be asked, "expel the Bible from 
the school altogether?" Here we are reminded of the plea of 
the parent who wishes the Bible to be taught "as literature." 
There is, I am persuaded, a want of reality about this plea that 
if it were not generally so completely unconscious, would tempt 
one to characterise it harshly. You cannot treat a book merely 
as literature, and at the same time as being sacred and above 
criticism. If the Bible were indeed taught as literature, it 
might be a valuable manual of ethical instruction; the story 
of the devouring of the children of Bethel by the she-bears, for 
example, might be, used to illustrate the terrible excesses into 
which men may be led by overweening pride. 3 But so long as 
the Bible is accepted as a sacred book the action of Elisha on 
this occasion is identified with the will of the Almighty, and 
therefore not only placed above criticism, but held up to 
admiration. My answer therefore would be at present that 
we cannot afford to teach all the Bible as literature ; for chil- 
dren at any rate it is less disastrous that they should be 
ignorant of that particular part of literature than that their 
moral sense should be undermined or corrupted. But there is 
of course much in the Bible that is beautiful and elevating; 
there is no reason why these portions should not be freely 
drawn upon in common with other records of the world's great 
deeds and noble thoughts in the moral instruction lesson itself. 
If relegated to a separate "religious" lesson concurrent but 
apart, no doubt larger portions would become available, for 
there would be no effort to avoid those parts that rest on 
supernaturalism, but my plea would still be that whatever 
syllabus is adopted it should be one that would retain only 
what it is ethically good for the children to hear. 

Surely in this time of embittered strife about the comparative 
non-essentials in controversy between one set of orthodox 



* I am for the moment setting aside the question of the propriety of 
teaching children stories which rest on a miraculous basis. 
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people and another, it is not inopportune to make an appeal 
to the parents of the land and ask them to consider whether 
they have not something to say in this matter? Whether it 
is not true to say that what they really desire for their children 
is effective moral instruction, and whether they conceive that 
any of the theologians at present offer them such. 

That a serviceable and logical system can be built up on a 
non-theological basis it has been the attempt of this paper to 
show. That many of the teachers in our schools are equipped 
for imparting such a system to their pupils I am encouraged to 
believe. If they can grapple manfully with the almost over- 
whelming difficulties of the present religious instruction, one 
may fairly hope that the simpler task laid upon them of merely 
ethical instruction, would be accomplished very much more ef- 
fectively. And the present religious instruction is in many 
instances I believe given with considerable ability ; for example, 
out of the five lessons that I refer to earlier in this paper, taken 
as they were quite at random from amongst fifty-four different 
school departments, of four at any rate it would be true to say 
that they were given better rather than worse than one would 
expect to hear an ordinary secular lesson given in an ele- 
mentary school. And it is to be remembered that the standard 
of efficiency demanded of teachers by educational authorities is 
(if we are to take past experience as a criterion of what will 
continue to take place) continually being raised. 

Surely everything points to the great public's clarifying 
its opinions on this matter. We are faced with the fact that 
one of the subjects in the curriculum is taught in a haphazard, 
ineffective way, which would not be tolerated in any other 
nay, more than haphazard and ineffective — in a manner that 
involves self-contradiction. How long shall we rest contented 
with the reply that morals cannot be taught as other subjects 
are, because they are of such infinitely greater importance than 
any other subject ? Such a plea is remarkable for the fecundity 
of its paradox. 

Herbert M. Thompson. 

Llandaff, Cardiff. 



